THE   DECADENT   PERIOD                                     HI

So for about a decade after the death of U Pon Nya, the drama
decayed and was left entirely in the hands of actors. And in Upper
Burma, the real home of the drama, it never recovered from their
influence. True, some scholars in the quiet of a monastery wrote many
a play, retelling a religious story, but their plays were never meant to
be presented on the stage, nor did they follow the established dramatic
traditions. They were merely scholarly exercises, and though many
contained masterly prose and poetry, they did not really belong to the
true drama, for they were plays only in name.1 In Lower Burma,
however, scholars again assumed control of the drama, though they
had to comply with the desires of the actors in many matters. The
change in the venue of Burmese drama is significant. Rangoon, the
capital of British Burma, and not Mandalay, the national capital, was
now the centre of dramatic development. The reasons for the change
were many. The court was the centre of political intrigues and the
drama could no longer look to it for development. Upper Burma was in
a hopeless condition, and it never recovered until some years after the
completion of the British conquest in 1886. In Lower Burma, on the
other hand, by about 1875, the benefits of a developed commerce were
seen, and after a few years of transition, prosperity was return-
ing. There was peace and stability of government. The spirit
of the people in Lower Burma was no longer of anxiety and despair.
But it was not one of great serenity, for they realized that Upper
Burma would soon fall into British hands, and the Burmese would
never again have a kingdom of their own. There was intense regret,
and the Burmese Crown, from which the past greatness of the nation
had flowed, came to be looked upon with great sentimentality. True,
the court in Upper Burma was in a disgraceful condition, especially
since the death of Mindon and the accession of his son, Theebaw
(1875-86), but that very deterioration, by contrast, enhanced the
sentimental respect for the past glories of the throne. The drama
therefore was used to present scenes of great splendour, in which
court manners and customs were shown to an audience who, having
come under an alien rule since 1824, knew their national court only
from hearsay. That was why sentimentality and spectacle continued to
dominate the drama, even though conditions had improved enough

1 Some plays of this type, printed in Lower Burma, are preserved in the
British Museum, e.g. Thuwana-thama and Maha Zanaka, both by monks and
founded on U Awbatha's Jatakas of the same names. Many of these plays are
still obtainable in Burma.